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DIALOGUE I. 



Tom, I say, Harry, this Dr. Warren’s business is making a 
great noise among us Methodists just now, I begin to think 
they have not used the Doctor well. What is your opinion ? 

Harry. Well, Tom, are you willing to be set right, if -you 
are proved to be wrong ; because there are some people who will 
believe nothing but what is on one side ; and it answers no pur- 
pose to argue with them, for a man won’t be convinced against 
his will. 

T. I am willing, Harry, to reason the point with you, and 
am determined to judge nothing till 1 have heard your opinion.. 

H. That’s honest, Tom ; a man who is willing to be set right 
when he is wrong, and does notallow himself to be cdrr?^. 
away by passion and prejudice, will generally be found coiTect 
at the last. 

T. Thank ye, Harry, for the compliment, hut now for the 
point in hand ; — don’t you think, that the Manchester folks 
are right in taking the Doctor’s side, and that this Institution 
is a very wicked thing, and that the Missionary money ought 
not to go to it? 

H. One thing at a time, Tom. You have mentioned three 
subjects ; if we cannot discuss them all this dinner hour, we 
will go as far as time allows. You first ask me if the Man- 
chester folks are right in taking the Doctor’s side. Now you 
must not suppose that the voice of a multitude is always on the 
side of truth, for the multitude cried out, “ Crucify him ! Cru- 
cify him !” and you will allow it was wrong to crucify the 
Prince of Life and Glory : and when men make a great noise, 
and are very boisterous and bad tempered about a subject, von. 



may set it down generally that they are wrong. — for Passion 
is ever the enemy of Truth." But what makes you think Tom 
that Dr. Warren is ill used ? 

T. Why, he only wrote a book, and they called a District 
Meeting and suspended him for it. 

ff. Wrote a book ! Tom, but writing a book is often a very 
serious thing. Many have written very bad books; — Tom 
Paine, you know, wrote the Age of Reason, which you allow 
was bad ; so that writing is often a serious matter, and Dr. 
Warren s book has been proved to contain a great many misre- 
presentations and slanders. 

T. Why, do you say so ? 

H. Yes, it has been proved ; I shall perhaps point you out a 
few shortly. But you say the Doctor was suspended from 
preaching for writing a book; this isincoiTect; He was sus- 
pended for not answering the charges at the District Meeting 
which were brought against him, and you know in Courts of 
Justice, he that does not appear to answer the charges prefeiTed, 
is considered as guilty by the Court. 

T. Well, Well, that is correct to be sure ; but the Manches- 
District Meeting was in a great hurry in calling him to 
account for his book ; why not lot it pass on till the regular 
District Meeting, next May ? 

H. Do you think it is right for a man who prints slander, mis- 
representation, and untruth, to preach ? 

T. No ; to be sure not. Let me have a man who lives the 
truth as well as preaches it. 

H. Well, I will prove by and by that the Doctor 
has done this. But what would you think, Tom, of a Min- 
ister who is appointed to care for souls, — (and this ought to be 
the great work of every Christian Minister) — going about in a 
secret way, and trying to organize a party to subvert and over- 
throw the principles of the society and church over which he 
was placed as guardian and pastor ? 

T. Why that it is very bad. It is as bad as that Doge, or 
Duke of who tried to overthrow his own country’s 

^^i^sts an(^estroy hc^gonstitution, whilst he was placed at 
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the head ; but history says, he was found out, and hanged for it, 
though he was the first man. 

H. Thank ye, Tom, for the argument ; and no man, however 
high his station, ought to be allowed to do wrong with impunity. 



It is our duty to contend for the truth. 

T. That’s true ; hut you do not mean to say that the Doctor 

has tried to overturn Methodism. 

H. But I do mean to say so, and prove it too. Why differ- 
ent publications say that he has headed an association in Man- 
chester, which has for its object the destruction of Wesleyan 



Methodism. 

T. Well, I dont like that ; for though I like reform, I am a 
Methodist to the hack bene, and as a good man said, I am de- 
tennined to keep in the old ship whilst two planks hold together, 
and even then. I’ll cling to the last plank. 

H. You are very figurative, Tom, but the old ship is very 
sound yet ; she has stood many and many a storm, and now she / 
sails as majestically as ever. There is no danger of her going ‘ , 



to pieces. 

T. But Dr. Warren’s party only want vote by ballot, 
and to be allowed to send Delegates to the Conferer* 
there is no harm in that, is there ? 

H. Well Tom, do you think this would prove a reform ; let 
us examine this point — vote by ballot. There is a great deal of 
noise made just now about this. I think it would be 'the 
way to introduce corruption, for then it will not be known how 
people vote ; and if the people are to vote by ballot, why not 
the Members in the House. What is fair for one is fair for 
another ; and if this be the case, how could the people call 
their Members to account ? 

T. Ah ! my lad, that’s a strong argument ; I never thought 
of that. What, do you really think it would be a bad thing ,, 

H. To be sure I do. Secrecy affords an opportunity to do , 
wrong — men could promise one thing and do another ; whilst 
the knowledge that what w'e do is seen and made public, is a 
check to corruption. In the Conference it could do no i 




every man there has a right to his opinion, and no one is 
blamed for proper/y expressing it. 

T. But they say th(;re is a dominant party in the Con- 
ference, who carry every thing their own way. 

H. Assertion is no proof, Tom ; and what you say, cannot 
he proved. The Members of the Society cannot prove it ; and 
the Preachers, who are the best and only evidence, deny it. — 
You may depend this is all a tale, got up by disappointed and 
envious men, who want to be in power themselves. 

T. But Delegates in the Conference, Harry, would be a 
good thing ; they would be r. check upon the Preachers. 

H. Allow me to ask you a question, Tom. — Do you believe 
the Preachers are good men ? 

T. Yes, that I do ; for God blesses their labours, they are 
made exceedingly useful, and I have often received good under 
them ; and God certainly would not honour so extensively the 
labours of ungodly men. 

H. Well, Tom, Delegates are to be sent to Conference to 
watch these men, whom you allow are pious, — but does not 
this imply suspicion and distrust, — and why suspect and doubt 
ftkh men ? If they cannot be trusted, then they are not fit to 
i^reach. I would never sit under a ministry which cannot be 
trusted. If we can trust them with the care of our souls, which 
is of first importance, surely we may leave them to manage the 
secondary matters of the church. 

T, That staggers me, Harry, however ; it does seem reason- 
able, I must allow. 

H. We argue, Tom, you know as thinking men, not for 
victory but for truth. Just another word about the Delegates. 
You know about forty years ago, there was a great stir about 
i Delegates, &c., and a Preacher, called Alexander Kilham, and 
jmany people left the Old Connexion, and set up for themselves; 
but I have heard of many Preachers saying that there was a great 
deal of contention among the Delegates, & that the poor Preach- 
ers were frequently oppressed, and sent about the kingdom, at 
the caprice ^ those men ; and, as one of them said, “ they talk 
a great deal'^bout liberty, but keep it all -to themselves.” 
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T. That’s wrong, however; for the Scriptures say M inisters 
should be esteemeil very highly in love for their work s sake. 

H. Yes, Tom ; and look at the different Societies, where. 
Delegates are allowed. Are they better than the Old Society ? 

Do they prosper more ? Have they better Preachers ? Is 
more good done. ? And are the people happier ? 

T. Nay; I always said that the Old Methodists did the 
most good in the world. 

H. And, Tom, whether Delegates be right or wrong, they 
never can become Members of the Old Methodist Conference, 
for Mr. Wesley, in his Poll Deed, which is enrolled in Chan- 
cery, says, — Person shall be elected a Member of | 

Confer encOy who has not been admitted into Connexion with 

* \ 

the Conference, as a Preacher and Expounder of God's Holy 

Word y for twelve months." 

T. Well, that s a settler, however. 1 know good old John 
Wesley, bless him, was right ; I am sure I will not try to alter ^ 
or disturb what he has done. But, Harry, you said that Dr. L * 
Wairen wrote misrepresentations and slander; can you prove ) 

this? 1 

H. I can prove it, and many other things about hini- ■ 

Only think, Tom, he tells us in his book that he was^-. J 

“ obstreperously clamoured down by the Conference, ’and at the 
same time and in the same book, he prints a speech, which he i 
says he delivered at C onference, and which the C onference heard . ■ 

Is not this misrepresentation ? is it not untruth ? 

' T. Why that seems clear to be sure. I never thought of that. 

H. But there is worse than this. The following facts are pro- 
ved on the evidence of twelve respectable men, (not all Preach- 
ers,) who have signed their names to Mr. Cubitt’s Observations 
on Dr. Warren’s Pamphlet, vouching for its correctness. 

T. Well, let us hear. 

H. Dr. Warren, in the first place, proposed that the plain 
Institution should be called a College ; this is proved. 

T. That’s bad, however. 

H. There is more yet. The same Dr. who is so violei it in 
his opposition to the education of the Junior Preachers, did 
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obtain his Doctorship, by studying at a Scotch University, and 
this after being appointed to the proper work of a Methodist 
Preacher. What do you think of that, Tom. 

T. Why I begin to think that the Doctor is not faultless. — 
Certainly that is bad. 

H. But there is more still. You know in his book he holds up 
to ridicule cassocked ecclesiastics, splendid rituals, &c. ; the 
same man, when studying at the College (it is said,) wore the 
Red Gown of the Students. And a Methodist, at the Quarterly 






Meeting in Glasgow, said he did not want to see a Methodist 
Preacher running up and down the streets, with his red gown 
fly ing behind him. Now is he consistent in his opposition ? 

T. Well, that is singular. The Dr. must be rather un- 
principled (as one said) I almost think. 

H. But there is worse than this, Tom. You know he talks 
in his book a great deal against Mr. Bunting, and says he wants 
to introduce a, dominant, tyrannical, and dictatorial power, 
chiefly by means of this Institution. 

T. He does sav so. 

H. Now Tom, what I tell you is true, whether you believe 
ffine or not. He that talks thus, actually did vote for Mr. Bun- 
'-ling being President ; and not satisfied with a silent vote, said 
to Mr. B. " I assrrre you, I heartily concur in the resolution. ’ 

T. And is that proved ? 

H. It is so ; and it is somewhat strongly suspected, that he 
gave this vote that he might have Mr. Bunting’s place, as Se- 
cretary to the Missions. 

T. Well, I have done with him now : and I am sorry that I 
did not see you before I gave him my support. 

H. Yes, Tom, and many more will be sorry when they 
know the whole business. But I should like to have a few 
words with you on the Institution. 

T. I shall be happy to converse with you another day ; but 
my time is up, FAREWELL. 

*** Dialogue II. will appear shortly. 



J Wright, Printer, Macclesfield. 
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Harry. Well, Tom, have you thought any thing more of 
our last conversation ? 

Tom. I have indeed, Harry ; and am obliged to you for the 
light you have thrown upon the subject. I feel sorry that Dr. 
Warren has acted so improperly. It is a misfortune when a 
man, who has been a minister so many years, and maintained 
so blameless a character, becomes an instrument of mischief in 
his latter days. 

H. You are right, Tom ; and the fact should teach us the 
necessity of continual watchfulness ; for the wise man said truly 
“ Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit before a 
fall.” And perhaps all this misfortune of the poor Doctor’s 
may he traced to pride ; at all events, there is one circumstance 
which I did not tell you before, that seems to prove this. 

T. Indeed ! What is that ? 

H. Why, at one of the Committee Meetings, which consis- 
ted of twenty members, they conversed about the proper persons 
for masters ; (this was after the Doctor had voted for Mr . Bun- 
ting,— they wanted two beside him,) and the Doctor mentioned 
• two that were likely. 

Well, what harm was there in that ^ 

H. Hear me, Tom ; — some other Members of the Committee 
mentioned three other names, quite as likely •, and it so hap- 
pened, do you know, that the 19 Committee-men agreed to re- 
commend these three persons, and the Dr.’s two were laid aside 
at that time, which was no reflection upon them at all, for as 
there were five names introduced to make a selection from, 
and only two wanted, three must be left. 

T. Of course ; — that’s plain enough ; — ^but what has that to 
do with Dr. Warren. 

H. You see the nineteen men were quite of one opinion, 
(and many of them were as old, as learned, and as respectable, 
as the Doctor himself ;) but because the nineteen would not 
give way to one, (that is to the Doctor) he took offence directly, 
began to use hard words, such as “ party spirit” “worldly policy 
“ dishonourable intrigue, ” and here began his opposition to the 
Institution. 

T. That does not look well : it seems as though he thought 

_ «« •• i* * . 

his opinion ou 
cast aside. 
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to be taken, and tne , opinion oi nineteen 





j5T. Yes, Tom ; that confirms my view, that the origin of Dr. 
Warren’s fall was most likely pride ; and you must know, 
that it was at this time, when the Doctor turned round all at 
once from being a warm friend of the Institution, to a deter- 
mined enemy, that Mr. Bunting said, it was unprincipled 
opposition, that is opposition without principle. 

T. Why, who would not say so. Eh ! it seems like a wea- 
thercock that is turned hy every wind. Why it is as bad as 
Peel, who had been a strong enemy to Catholic Emancipation, 
turning round at once, and voting for a measure which he 
had all his life spoken against. 

H. Yes; but there is more excuse for Sir R. Peel; there 
seemed to be some necessity for, and hence propriety in, his 
conduct; while Dr. Warren’s turning seems altogether to arise 
from disappointed pride. 

T. But, Hany, you promised last time we met, that we 
should have some conversation about this Institution, there is 
half an hour left, and I should like to have your views upon 
the subject. 

H. With all my heart, Tom. I like, as far as I am able, to 
satisfy an enquirer after truth. 

T. Well, it is said there is no necessity for this Institution to 
educate the Preachers in ; — what do you think about it ? 

H. Why absolute necessity there may not be ; but the 
question is, as I think, whether it would be of general advantage. 
It augurs an indifferent and careless spirit to say, I can do 
without a thing that would benefit me if I possessed it. 

T. True. But will this Institution be of any service ? will - 
it not do more harm than good, think you ? 

H. Well, Tom, the subject is well worth our deliberate 
attention. Leaving Dr. Warren and the present excitement 
out of the question, let you and I calmly and impartially con- 
sider the subject. 

T. With all my heart, Harry, I love trpth, and am willing to 
be set right, if I am wrong. 

H. You ask, — Will not the Institution do more harm than 
good. Perhaps it will be as well to consider the supposed hann 
and the probable good ; — then we may be able to draw our con- 
clusions. 

T. Yes ; let us put the Institution into the balances of truth, 
and see if it will not be found wanting. 

H. We will. Then begin with the supposed hann it will 
do. What harm do you think is likely to be occasioned ? 

T. Why, they say that man is to make Preachers, and not 
God Almighty ; now I like God to make Preachers. 

H. To be sure ; and perish that system and tliat Institution 




that would introduce learning to the destruction of Religion, or 
that would place a polished and pedantic ministry in the room of 
that plain, energetic, & experimental ministry that we now have. 

T. I say. Amen to that however ! that is exactly my view ! 

H. But this, Tom, is not likely to be the case, — only ex- 
amine how Preachers are to be made, (to use your own phrase.) 

■ I suppose you are acquainted with the different ordeals through 
which the Candidates for the ministry have to pass. 

T. Not very particularly ; I shall be glad to have more light 

on that subject. 

H. Well, before any man can become a Preacher arnongst 
the Methodists, he must be converted to God 5 he must evidence 
this conversion, by his life 3.nd conduct j must be a, change 

man ; and a member of the Society. 

T. Yes ; you mean must have old things passed away, and 
all things become new,— as the Scriptures say. I like that. 

H. Well, he must tlien, (if he thinks he is called to preach) 
be t^en on trial for never less than six, generally twelve 
months, before he can be a Local Preacher. You know the 

meaning of Local Preacher. . 

T. To be sure I do ; they preach occasionally, receiving no 

pay for what they do. They are a worthy set of fellows; 
working all the week at a trade, and preaching on a Sunday for 
nothing. Ah ! and I have heard them preach some famous 
sermons too. 

H. Yes, Tom, Methodism owes a great deal to these men ; 
they are very valuable, very disinterested, generally, and very 
useful. Well, a Candidate for the ministry must be on trial 
'^as a Local Preacher; then he must be examined by the Tra- 
velling and Local Preachers, at their Meeting, as to belief of 
Methodist doctrines, soundness in the faith, conversion to God, 
moral character, attention to discipline, & abilities for the work. 
T. My word, poor fellow, but that is a fine sieve for him to 

SO through. . /-t j-j 

^ jf. Yes, but they are more strict than that with Candidates 

for the itinerant ministry. These have to pass the Quarterly 
Meeting (that is a Meeting of the Representatives of the town 
and country Societies,) and without a majority of voters in 
favour of him, the Candidate cannot come out. 

' T. That’s a famous guard however. What then the Preach- 
ers cannot make one another without the people’s leave. 

H. Certainly not ; no man becomes a Travelling Preacher 
that is not recommended by the Quarterly Meeting of the Cir- 
cuit, in which he lives ; then he has to passthe District Meeting. 
T. What do you mean by a District Meeting ? 

H. A^IVIeeting of Preachers from -several neighbouring 
towns, at^ne place, to deliberate on the state of the Societies 




in their own towns, or in that particular District ; this makes 
them call it a District Meeting. 

T. I understand you. 

H. Well, here the Candidate is examined in the same way 
as at the Local Preacher’s Meeting, but much more minutely 
and strictly ; and if he passes here, he is recommended to the 
Conference, (the great annual meeting) and if the Conference 
accepts of him, he is put on the List of Reserve, to be called 
fully into the work as a regular Preacher, when there is a 
suitable opening. 

T. That is strict, however; I should think a hypocrite ora 
had Preacher could hardly get out. They will find out whom 
God calls, by such means. But we are wandering, Harry ; — 
let us come to the Institution. 

H. Have patience, Tom ; I shall come to the point. These 
Preachers after this are kept four years on trial, and every year 
examined ; and at the end of the four years examined more 
strictly than ever, before they are ordained, or, as the Metho- 
dists call it, received into full connexion. 

T. But what has this to do with the Institution ^ 

H. Now I’ll tell you. Sometimes, you see, the Candidates 
are one or two years before they are wanted as Preachers ; and 
though they know they shall be wanted, have to follow their 
trade, (and many of them work hard for a living,) when they 
may be called upon at any time to go and preach to numerous 
and respectable congregations. Now don’t you think it would 
be better if there w^as some Institution, or School, or Academy, 
where these young men could read, and meditate, and learn, 
and so prepare themselves a little more for the ministry ? 

T. Aye ; that could not do much harm ; but perhaps they 
are not to pass through all these trials and sieves that you have 
been talking of, after there is an Institution, but they will be 
made Preachers by the College at once ? 

H. There you are mistaken. They are to be brought for- 
ward in precisely the same manner ; and in addition to all this, 
the Committee of the Institution, consisting of many old and 
talented Preachers and other pious gentlemen, not Preachers, 
are to examine the young men again, and have power to say to 
the Conference, we think such a one not fit for the itinerant 
ministry.” 

T. Why then the way will be closer than ever ; I could never 
get through it, I am sure. 

H. Whom God calls to the work is sure to pass, Tom . G 
will call none but those who are qualified ; and those whoir 
does not call are better found out and sent back. 

T. True, true; thats right to be sure. Then the L 
tion I see will be an additional • guard upon the mi' 






another lock put u])on the door, aye, to keep bad ones out. 
But is it not dangerous for so many as twenty or thirty young 
men to get together ? Are they not likely to corrupt one another ? 

H. Why Tom you may suppose anything. Everything on 
earth is liable to error ; but it seems the Conference has en- 
deavoured to secure this point as much as possible. 

2\ How so ? 

Why Conference has appointed a House-Governor, who 
is to be the regular Weekly Class Leader of the young Preach- 
ers, and to take every opportunity of promoting their personal 
piety. So you see they are to meet in class every week, and 
to be watched over and advised by good old Mr. Entwistle, who 
is to be the House-Governor. 

T. Well, I like that. Class Meeting is a good thing ; that 
is keeping up Old Methodism. 

H. To be sure it is ; and young men, going out, some of 
them from poor trades and mechanical employments, especially 
if they are a little popular, are in great danger of being lifted 
up with pride, when they go into a Circuit without any previous 
preparation ; whereas in the Institution they will meet with 
many equal and some superior to themselves, and will gain 
proper views of men and things, 

T. Come, I feel a little more satisfied that the Institution is 
not so bad ; but won’t they be in danger of forgetting how to 
preach, if they are to be kept there for two years ? 

H. T wo years ! yes, two years ; they will never be there 
longer. And forgetting how to preach ! No danger of that, 
when they will have as much, and most likely more, preach- 
ing to do, than when they were Local Preachers. They 
are to be employed in preaching about the streets, and in the 
dark and uncultivated parts of London every Sabbath day ; and 
the introduction of so many pious young men to that great and 
ungodly city, will prove no small blessing to it. 

T. Ah ! I never knew that. What, they are to keep using 
their sword then. That’s right ; for there is danger of it 
rusting when it remains too long in the scabbard. 

H. They will have plenty of work ; will be watched over as 
to their personal piety and improvement in learning, con- 
stantly; so that they cannot easily take much harm, and 
will certainly receive much good. 

T. But will the Institution do much good ? We have gone 
^ very well, and you know the Epitaph — 

& “I was well, I wanted to be better, 

1 took physic, and died.” 

^BjT. Well, Tom, in many places Methodism has gone on 
^^^^ell ; and take it as a whole, no system has prospered so 
; l;|||fin some respects we have not got on so well. 



How often do we hear of people complaining, especially in 
poor Circuits, that their Chapels are only half filled ; that the 
Trustees are burdened with debt, and that the Preachers are 
not acceptable ? 

T. That I have heard many times. 

H. Yes, Tom ; and they say that at the Conference there 
is a great deal of trouble in stationing the Preachers : for the 
large Circuits say — we must have good and clever Preachers, 
for we have popular Church and Dissenting Ministers to com- 
pete with ; and the poor Circuits say — we have heavy debts and 
small societies, and we want better Preachers ; but the poor 
Circuits generally get the worst Preachers. 

T. Yes, yes ; the weakest go to the wall, as the old saying is. 

H. And if the poor Circuits could be heard to speak, many 
of them would say, — ^let us have an Institution or any thing 
else that will bring us better Preachers, and help to raise the 
cause of God among us. 

T. Well, well, in that respect it may be right ; for I think 
the large Circuits, who always get good Preachers, ought not 
to be judges, for they have New ton, and Bunting, and Crowther, 
and many besides ; and they do not see so much the need as the 
poorer Circuits, who are never favoured with such men. 

H, Why, Tom, you are coming round 1o my side. 

T. Nay, nay, not quite ; for they say Mr. Wesley objected 
to the Institution, and I am sure he was right. 

H. You may depend this is a mistake ; so far from being an 
enemy, he was a friend and promoter of such Institutions. 

T. Proof, proof; I’ll not believe that without proof. 

H. Neither do I wish you Tom; and I have abundant proof. 
In the Minutes of Conference in 1744, corrected by Mr. John 
Wesley, it is asked, “ Can we have a Seminary for labourers ?” 
and the answer is, “ If God spare us till next Conference.” — 
The next year the subject is resumed, — “ Can we have a Semi- 
nary for labourers ?” Answer — Not till God give us a proper 
tutor.” So you see it was only delayed at that time for want of 
a proper tutor. What do you say to that, Tom ? 

T. That seems like proof to be sure. 

H. Yes, Tom ; and he encouraged and sanctioned Mr. 
Benson, who was at the College of Lady Huntingdon, at Tre- 
veckd, in Wales ; and he patronized Mr. Heath, the Head- 
Master of Cokesbury College, in America ; and then you 
know he sent Mr. Brettell, Mr. Thomas Cooper, an' 
Dr. Clarke to the Institution at Kingswood. 

T. That’s true, to be sure; he cpuld not have been so nr^ 



of an enemy to it after all. 

H. An enemy ! he was a warm friend. He hims 
educated in a College, so were the pious John Fletr 
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George Whitfield. Mr. Wesley was a patron of learning ; and 
don’t you think it a disgrace to his followers to object to such 
an Institution, especially in this day, when education is gener- 
ally allowed to be good, when Sunday' Schools are so well sup- 
ported, and Mechanics’ Institutions are formed. It seems as 
though there was a wish to have the people wiser than their 
teachers ; and to me appears rather discreditable both to the 
taste and piety of some of the Methodists. 

T. Why, it does seem curious ; but they do it for conscience 
sake. 

H. Many do, no doubt, and therefore should be respected ; 
but it is to be feared, Tom, that some make it only a pretext 
for attacking Methodism, 

T. That is not my case, I am sure. But will it not be a 
great expence, and is it not an additional tax upon the people ? 

H, Tax is a wrong word, Tom ; the Methodists are never 
taxed with any thing ; the whole system is a voluntary one, and 
to every fund in Methodism, you may give or not give, just as 
you please. But for this Institution there will be no public 
collection, and the generality of the people will not be asked 
to give a farthing to it, while they will gain all the advantages 
which it is likely to bestow. 

T. Then you do think the Institution is a good thing ? 

H. Certainly I do ; and that it will, with God’s blessing, 
raise Methodism to a higher state of usefulness and glory than 
ever it has yet reached. 

T. God grant it may. But is it not a new thing ? I like 
good Old Methodism best. 

H. No, Tom ; not new in principle, for you know Mr. 
Wesley approved of it, and it is not contrary to Methodism, 
but only carrying out its principles, Methodism is a growing 
system, and a system that has arisen out of circumstances in all 
its parts. There was great opposition made to Missionary 
Meetings; this was called a novelty, and it was said it would 
destroy the simplicity of Methodism. 

T. But that was not true ; for I like a good Missionary 
Meeting, and to hear about the poor heathens ; and often get 
good at them. Well, I do think better of it, Harry, and am 
convinced by what you say that it may be a blessing, only 
there is taking these Missionary monies to support it. 

H. That is not true, Tom ; but we must converse on this 

art of the subject another day. 

T. Good day to you, and thank ye ; we will meet again at 
dinner hour to-morrow, to talk it over, FAREWELL. 
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George Whitfield. Mr. Wesley was a patron of learning ; and 
don’t you think it a disgrace to his followers to object^ to such 
an Institution, especially in this day, when education is gener- 
ally allowed to be good, w’hen Sunday' Schools are so well sup- 
ported, and Mechanics’ Institutions are formed. It seems as 
though there was a wish to have the people wiser than their 
teachers ; and to me appears rather discreditable both to the 
taste and piety of some of the Methodists. 

T. Why, it does seem curious; but they do it for conscience 

sake. 

H. Many do, no doubt, and therefore should be respected ; 
but it is to be feared, Tom, that some make it only a pretext 
for attacking Methodism, 

T. That is not my case, I am sure. But will it not be a 
great expence, and is it not an additional tax upon the people ? 

H. Tax is a wrong word, Tom ; the Methodists are never 
taxed with any thing ; the whole system is a volunta^ one, and 
to every fund in Methodism, you may give or not give, just ^ 
you please. But for this Institution there will be no public 
collection, and the generality of the people will not be asked 
to give a farthing to it, while they w’ill gain all the advantages 
which it is likely to b(;stow. 

T. Then you do think the Institution is a good thing ? 

H. Certainly 1 do ; and that it will, with Gods blessing, 
raise Methodism to a higher state of usefulness and glory than 
ever it has yet reached. 

T. God giant it may. But is it not a new thing 1 like 
good Old Methodism best. 

H. No, Tom ; not new in principle, for you know Mr. 
W^esley approved of it, and it is not contrary ^ to Methodism, 
but only carrying out its principles. Methodism is a growing 
system, and a system that has arisen out of ciicumstances in all 
its parts. There was great opposition made to Missionary 
Meetings ; this was called a novelty', and it was said it would 

destroy the simplicity of Methodism. ^ . 

T. But that was not true ; for I like a good Missionary 
Meeting, and to hear about the poor heathens ; and often get 
good at^them. Well, 1 do think better of it, and am 

convinced by what you say that it may be a blessing, only 
1 there is taking these Missionary monies to support it. 

L H. That is not true, Tom ; but we must converse on this 

Mart of the subject another day. . 

HLr. Good day to you, and thank ye ; we 

^^^inner hour to-morrow, to talk it over, FAKbi W Jiljk.* 



gTright, Printer, Maedesfield. 
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DIALOGUE III. 



Torn. Well, Harry, have you half an hour to spare this din- 
ner hour ; our last conversation was so satisfactory to my mind, 
and, as 1 still have a few lingering doubts about these Mission- 
aries, and want to be sure that all is right, I shall be ,glad to 
talk with you again on the subject. 

Harry. Yes, Tom ; our conversations have been of service 
to both, because we did not fortify our minds against conviction 
and truth by prejudice ; for "'prejudice has neither eyes nor 
ears;” and if men would only suspend their judgment, until 
they hear both sides of a subject, there would be much less 
mischief done in the world. 

T. Come, come, Harry, I am not going to let you have it 
all your own way, either; there is a great deal said against the 
Missionary monies going to the support of the Institution ; it is 
not all wrong, I should think ? 

H. Why, Tom, you said you were satisfied that the Insti- 
tution was a good thing, and you must not think, that because 
a subject is much and hastily talked about, therefore it is just ; 
for there are some men you know who fulfil the poet’s words — 
"" Whether he knew the thing or no. 

His tongue eternally wwild go, — 

For he had impudence at will.” 

And there are persons of this sort, who will make up by impu- 
dence what they are short in sense. 

T. Now I have a great mind to be offended at you, Harry ; 
do you mean to be jDersonal ^ 

H. I do not mean to offend you, Tom ; neither to apply 
these remarks to you ; for in our conversations, though you 
were a little prejudiced, you have been open to conviction. 

T. Well, well, I am satisfied ; you are a fine fellow for getting 
round a corner Harry ; — but now about these Missionaries. 

H. You mean, I suppose Tom ; the application of Mission- 
ary money to the support of the Institution. 

T. To be sure I do ; and think it has no right to be applied 
to such a purpose. 

H. Gently Tom ; we must be calm. You know we must let 
reason take the helm, and prudence trim our sails, and we shall 
land in the port of truth at last. 

T. That i» good ; well now I will not be prejudiced, but 
Hear you patiejitly. 
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7\ Good, to be sure I do; one of the finest things in the 
world. Why only think how many poor heathens have received 
the light of religion; which (to use your own figure) has guided 
the immortal passenger within, (through the hull has been 
wrecked and tlie timbers shattered) into the haven of eternal rest. 

Why you are becoming eloquent, Tom ; you allow the 
Missionary cause to be a good thing. 

T, I say I do, and worthy of support. 

H. This we are convinced all will allow ; and men should be 
careful how (though feigned or real grievance) they withhold 
their support from a cause which has had so many proofs of the 
Divine favour, which has spread so much light in the world, 
and which is the fulfilment of a Divine command. But you 
say the Missionary money ought not to be applied to the 
Institution. 

T. Certainly ; it should be sacredly appropriated to the pur- 
l^oses for which it was given. 

H, And so it w ill be, Tom, — every farthing of it. You give 
your money I suppose, that men, properly qualified, should go 
and preach the Gosj)el to the heathen world. 

T. Yes ; I should think a Missionary needs some preparation 
more than a Preacher at home. I allow that. 

H. AVell, he has difficult languages to learn, which he must 
have an acquaintance with before he can preach at all. Now, 
whether is it better, Tom, fora young man to gain as much 
preparatory knowledge as he can at home, or to go out in in- 
hospitable climes, and under the rays of a vertical sun, or amidst 
pestilential winds,and gain this preparation. 

T. Why, better to gain the knowledge at home, to be sure. 

For knowledge of the native language where he is going 
to labour, hemust have. Yes Tom,and there have been Mission- 
aries who have gone abroad without much previous preparation, 
have had to employ one or two years in acquiring a language, 
and by the time they have been able to preach, their consti- 
tutions have been undermined, their strength has failed, and 
they have had to return home when they should have commen- 
ced their labours. 

T. That is a serious matter ; what an expence to the Mission 
funds that must have been. 

-ST. Certainly ; so that the principle of giving Missionary 
Candidates as much prepamtory learning aspossible is a good one. 

T. I allow that. 

H, And this principle has been acted upon for some years 
past by the Missionary Committee. Young men have been 
instructed, but not efficiently; and there needed an Institution 
or something ofthe kindfor the MissionaryCandidates especially. 

7. How do you make that appear ? 
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to be lodged and boarded at a considerable expence, lost much 
time in walking up and down the streets of that great city, and 
had to leam without much system or order ; hence precious 
time was wasted, and the young men would be more exposed to 
the temptations of a great *city. Whereas, now they will board at 
one table, dwell together under one roof, be constantly watched 
over as to progi’ess, by pious and learned men. Is not this 
more reasonable than the former plan ? 

T. Well, Harry, I never saw it in that light ; if that be true, 
certainly there seems to be advantages in the Institution. 

H. And you say, Tom, that the Missionary monies ought 
not to go to the establishment and support of the Institution. 

T. I did say so. 

H. To the Establishment not a farthing of Missionary money 
will go, and those who circulate such an untruth, must be ac- 
counUble to God (who is a lover of truth) for wicked slanderous 
misrepresentations. There is now a considerable amount given, 
without solicitation, by pious and liberal men, towards establish- 
ing the Institution, without touching the Mission fund or any 
other ; though as their will be Missionary Candidates receiving 
instruction regularly there, it would have been quite right if the 
Missionary money had been in part paid towards the establish- 
mentofanliistitution, which is to benefit Missionary Candidates. 

T. Why that seems reasonable enough, Harry : You are a 
clever fellow ; you throw new light upon the subject ; you are 
like the Sun in the firmament that chases the darkness away. 

H. Tom, the light of truth mnst and will prevail over the 
darknessof error. We havesaidthatnota farthing of the Mission- 
ary money is to be paid to the establishment of the Institution. 

T. Yes ; but are they not going to give too much a year 
towards its support ? they say a thousand pounds is to be paid 
annually towards it. 

H. Such assertions are made by prejudiced men, who will 
not seek for the truth. The Missionary Committee will only 
pay such a portion of the annual expence “ as may be j udged 
a fair remuneration for the advantages which the Missionary 
Society will derive from it in the education of the Missionary 
Candidates.” 

T. Explain yourself a little more clearly, Harry. 

H. Well. You understand if there be one Missionary Can- 
didate, they will pay for one ; if two they will pay for two ; and 
so on in proportion ; but it is not arranged for there to be more 
than ten Missionary Candidates at a time in the Institution. 

T. But will they not pay too much for every man ? 

H. Well, let us weigh the matter. It is thought that about 
£76 a year per each man ought to be paid ; now that I am sure 
Tomis^not too much. The expences in London are greater 









T. Yes ; in that you are coiTect. 

H. Well, £75 a year is not too much to be paid for young 
men, who must necessarily occasion considerable expence, 
getting ready for important stations abroad. 

1\ And do you say. that is the way they will take ? 

H. I do. It is the manner in which the Committee intend to 
act. If there is one at the Institution, and at times there may 
be such a call for Missionaries abroad, as not to allow even one 
to be there ; — when that is the case, tliey will pay nothing, and 
will only pay in proportion to the number of Candidates that 
receive instruction. 

T. Why Harry, you astonish me. Nobody ever told me 
that. Are you sure you are right ? 

H. I am quite sure the Missionary Committee pay just in 
proportion to the number of Candidates they have in the Insti- 
tution, and in no other way. ^ 

T. Why then I have been gi’eatly deceived, and I am in- 
deed much obliged to you for that information. I love the 
Missionary cause I am sure ; and they shall have my penny a 
week still. 

H. It affords me pleasure, Tom, to find you so open to con- 
viction ; but I have not done with the subject yet. 

T. What else have you to say ? 

H. We said, you remember Tom, that the Missionary 
Committee had acted on the principle of giving as much pre- 
paratory learning to the young Missionaries (before they went 
abroad) for many years past, as circumstances would allow. 

T. True, true. 

H. But the plan of giving them this instruction was so 
desultory and irregular, as not only to be worse for the Candi- 
dates, (in as much as they could not get on in learning as fast 
as desirable,) but it was a great deal more expensive than the 
present method will be. 

T. What, do you mean to say that there will no more money 
go to this Institution than was paid before for the instruction and 
support of the Candidates in London ? 

I mean to say that so far from this, there will be an ac- 
tual saving of money. It has been calculated that £250 or 
£300 a year will be saved to the Missionary Committee by 
the Institution. 

T. Why this astonished me more and more. Is it not sur- 
prising that I should have been so prejudiced against this cause ? 
I am very sorry that I was. I hope God will forgive me. I 
opposed it in ignorance, that I did. 

H. You will be forgiven, for yours is not wilful ignorance ; 
but there are men, who go about and represent these things un^ 
der false colours, knowing their representations to be false ; juh 
this for the xjurpose of seducing ihe nnwn^-ir mnl 
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to a certain party, and thus spreading discord, suspicion, and 
orthnces, in the Church of Clndst, who ^vill have a fearful 
account to give at the last day. 

7’. I think so too, Harry ; for the future I shall be more 
careful how I form hasty opinions, and draw rash conclusions 
on any subject, — for on this subject I have been deceived. But 
the saving of money surprises me most. Why, the report is 
that they are going to take the Missionary money to support an 
Institution. I thought it was to be waited and mispeiit at 
home to the neglect of the work abroad ! Why, the Committee 
and Conference deserve a vote of thanks for saving our money. 

H. They do, Tom , deserve the sincere and affectionate thanks 
of every lover of Methodism and every lover of the Missionary 
cause, but in this case they are suffering for righteousness sake. 
A.nd the cry about their wasting and misapplying Missionary 
inoney, is a base and mischievous slapder. 

T. So it seems to be. 

H. Yes, it is a snare of the devil. Never were their such 
bright prospects in the Missionary field as at this moment. — 
Slavery is abolished in the West Indies, and the prospects there 
are more cheering than ever before. In British North America, 
the work of God is going on amongst the Indians, (the poor 
native Americans.) In the South Sea Islands, hundreds and 
thousands are saved, and there is a general call for more labour- 
ers. In Southern and Western Africa, the fields are white for 
the harvest ; never were there such openings before. Perse- 
cution abroad seems to have worn itself out at the present. — 
Never was the indication of good so cheering. East, West, 
North, and South, there are openings for Missionary enterprise. 
There is almost an universal cry to Christians at home ( f “ come 
over and help us.” Accounts are reaching us almost every month 
of* societies enlarged, chapels built, heathens embracing Christi- 
anity, dying in the faith, and passing into glory. 

T. Aye, Harry, that’s good ; it warms my heart, praised 
be God. 1 love the Missionary cause better and better. 

H. And amidst all these opening prospects, and these pleas- 
ing signs of the times, the devil has set a snare for the church 
at home, and many have fallen into it. 

T. Yes, and I was one ; but thank God I am got out again, 
and I will do more for the Missionary cause than ever, I am 
determined. 

H. It is to be hoped many others will get out of it ; for the 
harm will be to themselves, not to the cause of Missions. I 
have no fear lor that ; it is God s cause it shall not be des- 
troyed like Moses’ Bush, — the flame shall not consume it. It 
shall still “ Flourish unconsumed by fire.” 

'\T. You a,re right, Harry; neither Methodism nor the Mis- 
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Avhat opponitioii Methodism, in all her partS; 
with from the b(;ginniiig. Mr. Wesley and the fi 
were persecuted by the world. It is said that Dr 
great hardships in the commencement of the IV 
His name was cast out as evil. It was reported t 
the money, and many other senseless and \ 
were made against him. You see those who 
have gone to their long home, and the cause ha 

H. Yes, yes ; wdiile the world remains Metho 
pursuing her old and Christian principle, — the 
the enemy of none, — and she shall not be desf 
blessino* is on her And you sav, Toni, that Met 
persecuted by the world in former times ; but in our 
suffers most from her own professed members. But' 
enemies and false friends shall alike fail in their puf 
injure her. 

T. Amen, so say I. 

H. But Tom, there is another view of the Missionary d^use 
which I wish you to see. ' \ 

T. Now Harry, don’t be too hard upon me ; I am satisfied 
the cause is very good, and willbe a better friend to it than befof®* 

H. What I am going to say does not apply to you. It is t^ 
shew the unreasonableness of those who oppose the Institution'r 

T. Well what is it ? \ 

If. Why those that object to the Institution, recommend tbat\ 
no money whatever be paid to the Missionary cause. Now, 
allowing for the sake of argument that it is wrong so .to appro- 
priate the Missionary money, it has never been said by the 
worst enemy that more than £1,000 a year was to be paid out 
of the Missionary F und towards its support. 

T. That is the sum stated. 

Jf. Well, now the income of the Society is about £50,00^ 
a year : take £ 1,000 from this, there remains £49,000 that 
they allow is rightly used, that goes to the right and proper pur- 
poses. 

T. Yes. 

H. Now I ask you, Tom, supposing it was bad, would it 
be fair, because one part out of fifty was not rightly used, to 
withhold the other 49 parts ? 

T. Certainly not. 

H. The opposers, then, to be consistent, ought only to with- 
draw a fiftieth part of their contributions. If they gave a 
shilling, one farthing, at the outside, is all they should with- 
hold ; and not take away 49 good parts because one part is not 
good, — supposing it was so, whjch it is not. 

T. That is quite reasonable and clear, and nothing can ex- A 
cuseany man for withdrawing his support entirtfy from the MuA 
sionarv cause. ! I 
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nd if all were to act as a few have done, in 
iing to give, what would become of the poor 
d their wives, and their children. They would 
> perish on barbarous shores, after many of 
^ pledged themselves to support them and 
ow that upwards of 200 Missionaries are in 
the world, — and as 

iminaries, chase the gloom of hellish night.” 
eld to be abandoned, — Christian enterprise to 
eathens to be left to ])erish, — and universal dark- 
prevail ? Is this state of things to be ? Such 
case, if the principles of these “ gi’and association 
to come into general operation. Such a scheme is 
the bottomless pit. 

y, Harry, it is truly a bad affair ; that would be cruel ; 
ye s, ' CT T - sl indeed. 

H. V es; and were not men very far fallen from grace, they 
could /hot recommend such conduct. Now, I consider it a very 
awfujf thing to withdraw a farthing from God’s cause. The gold 
and/the silver are his, and w'e are only his stewards. H« can 
sooA blast the prospects and wither the hopes of those, who 
frnpm passion or prejudice withhold their support. He can send 
a^iction and losses, to cost them far more than they gave to 
jjnis cause. 

f T. That is indeed true. May I be saved from such#ra evil. 

H. I have lately thought much on those solemn words of 
Scripture, and have been afi’aid that God would apply them to 
some of the parties engaged in this unrighteous disturbance. 

T. What is that ? 

H. “ Curse ye Meroz, said the Angel of the Lord : curee 
ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof ; because they came not to 
the help of the Lord ; to the help of the Lord, against the 
mighty.” 

T. That is indeed an awful passage I think it would 
be better if w'e were to attend more to the Scriptures, and 
regulate our own lives by their threatenings and promises ; 
there would not be so much danger of going astray. 

H. You are right, Tom. “ ’The- fear of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom and the word of God would prove to men, 
did they prayerfully seek guidance from it, an infallible light 
and directory. 

T. Well, Hany, I am much obliged to you for these con- 
versations. I feel more than ever determined to cleave to 
Methodism and support the Missions ; and if I want anymore 
information on any subject, I shall come to you again. 

^ H. I shall always be happy to converse with you, Tom. 

^ FAREWELL. 
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